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Eulalio Baltazar 


In this study we will attempt to show how the evolutionary frame¬ 
work of Teilhard de Chardin might throw light on two vexing prob¬ 
lems that critics of the Marxist-influenced Latin American theology of 
liberation find to be inadequately answered. The first is the criticism 
that in the effort to make the transcendence of the Faith, of God and 
of the salvation in Jesus Christ immanent in the world, these doctrines 
are not sufficiently safeguarded. Liberation theologians are accused of 
immanentism, of humanism and secularism, of politicization of the 
Faith and of reductionism.* In short, the relation between earthly 
progress and the Kingdom of God, or, to put it in more speculative lan¬ 
guage, the relation between immanence and transcendence is not suf¬ 
ficiently clarified. As one sympathetic commentator of liberation 
theology notes: 


Eulalio Baltazar traces an interest in Teilhard and liberation theology to his 
educational and cultural backgrounds. In 1945 he received a B.Sc. in agricul¬ 
ture from the University of the Philippines. The scientific education he 
acquired led to the formation of an evolutionary and dynamic outlook. He 
next entered a Jesuit seminary in the Philippines to partake of a decade of 
rigorous academic and spiritual training. 

In 1955 Baltazar was sent to the United States to the Jesuit theological col¬ 
lege in Woodstock, MD. However, his dissatisfaction was growing with a 
static Aristotelian-Thomistic theology which did not accord with an evolu¬ 
tionary science. A crisis of faith ensued which culminated In his leaving the 
seminary in 1959 before ordination. 

The author then enrolled In Georgetown University to pursue a doctorate in 
philosophy and to attempt to resolve the Intellectual conflicts. His crisis was 
finally resolved by a reading of Teilhard’s book The Phenomenon of Man with 
Its unique synthesis of religion and science. So inspired, he began a compre¬ 
hensive study of Teilhard’s thought and wrote a Ph.D. dissertation on “The 
Method of the Phenomenon of Man.’’ He has subsequently written two 
books of Teilhardian scholarship: Teilhard and the Supernatural and God in 
Process. 

Dr. Baltazar’s interest In liberation theology comes from his concern for 
the liberation of the oppressed third-world peoples, which includes the black 
minorities In the United States. This concern led him to choose to teach at 
the University of the District of Columbia, an academic institution primarily 
for black students. Through a philosophy of process derived from Teilhard, 
Professor Baltazar has also done research on the many sources of racism, 
which can be found In his book The Dark Center. 


The role and significance of the transcendent remains a troubling issue 
for liberation theologians. . . . Where is God in all this? What has hap¬ 
pened to the Lord of history? Is eschatology a strictly human enterprise? 
For example, . . . Rubem Alves accentuates the human and immanent 
so strongly in his later writings that he sounds like a secular humanist. 

It is important for liberation theologians that the immanent and 
transcendent be understood as part of the same process. The crucial 
problem here is to find the kind of language that will not suggest a “two- 
realm” theory of reality yet will still allow for a sense of divine sover¬ 
eignty and mystery in the larger scheme of things. Liberation theo¬ 
logians refuse to interpret the eschatological dimension as primarily 
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structures. In this two-realm view, there was no danger of collapsing 
the transcendent into the immanent. But if the metaphysical order is 
done away with, one faces the problem of relocating the transcendent 
within history. Because of the more urgent pastoral problem of com¬ 
bating oppression and poverty, liberation theologians have not had the 
time to devote to this speculative problem in an ex professo manner. 

The second problem, that of the relation of Marxism to liberation 
theology arises from the nature of the methodology. According to 
Gutierrez, liberation theology is a critical reflection on historical action 
in the light of the word of God.® This reflection is done by the people, 
in this case the basic Christian groups or communities. They analyze 
their historical situation which is one of oppression and poverty. The 
developmental mode of analysis imported from the rich nations of 
Europe and North America hides the causes of oppression. “Only a 
class analysis,” says Gutierrez, “will enable us to see what is really in¬ 
volved in the oppression between oppressed countries and dominant 
peoples.”® He adds, “the theory of dependence will take the wrong 
path and lead to deception if the analysis is not put within the frame¬ 
work of the worldwide class struggle.”^® Thus, only the Marxist mode 
of class analysis will reveal the true features of the historical situation 
which can then serve as the true basis for critical reflection in the light 
of the Word of God. 

This brief introduction to liberation theology has identified the 
origin of the two problems we propose to consider. Before we proceed, 
it might be appropriate to recall the comment of John Paul II to the 
bishops of Brazil concerning the merits of liberation theology: “When 
purified of elements which can adulterate it, with grave consequences 
for the faith, this theology is not only orthodox but necessary.We 
would like to think of our effort here as a process toward the purifica¬ 
tion of liberation theology by the use of Teilhard de Chardin s evolu¬ 
tionary frame of reference. 


The second problem we will consider is the relation between Marx¬ 
ism and Christianity within liberation theology. Some critics believe 
that such an alliance could be a danger to the Faith.® 


which the liberation theologians learned was claimed to be inapplic¬ 
able to the Latin American situation. As Gustavo Gutierrez has noted, 
European theology was addressed to prosperous and enlightened west¬ 
erners who have lost their faith in God.^ The problem in Latin 
America was not how to preach the Christian God to nonbelievers but 
how to show that such a God is a God of Love to the poor, hungry and 
oppressed.® So the Conference of Latin American Bishops in Medellin 
(1968) went back to Vatican II, especially to the great document on 
The Church in the Modem World (Gaudium et Spes) and undertook 
to translate its teaching in terms of the Latin American situation. The 
theological and pastoral teachings of Medellin, especially its theme of 
integral liberation, were crystallized and systematized in the now 
famous and perhaps most significant theological work in recent times. 
The Theology of Liberation of Gustavo Gutierrez.® 

What Gutierrez and the other liberation theologians accepted from 
Vatican II was the shift in the orientation of the Church from the 
other-worldly to the this-worldly. To do this, the classical “two-realm” 
theology of a supernatural and a natural order was abandoned and 2 ^/ 
single history of salvation was adopted.^ Because liberation theologians 
adopted this single-history-of-salvation framework, they inherited the 
problem of relating the transcendence of the Faith, of salvation, God, 
the Kingdom, grace and so on to history and historical progress. In the 
two-realm theology, the transcendent had its own proper sphere, the 
metaphysical and supernatural, which was separate from the physical 


Marxist Analysis and Teilhard’s Evolutionary Framework 

Let us invert the order of discussion and consider first the problem 
of the alliance between Marxism and liberation theology. The fear of 
some Christians is that its atheistic materialism could adulterate the 
Mpurity of the Christian Faith. Even if it is asserted that only the Marxist 
mode of analysis is appropriated, the conflictual scheme of Marxism 












meant the annihilation or absorption of one of the terms of the dialec¬ 
tic into the other. For Teilhard, the proper term for the radical change 
that marks evolutionary advance is creative union. This is the under¬ 
lying dynamism of a universe tending toward convergence in the super¬ 
personal center, Christ-Omega. In creative union, the terms are not 
lost or absorbed into each other as in dialectical change but are dif¬ 
ferentiated. As Teilhard notes: 


which accentuates class struggle still seems to be at variance with the 
Christian principle of love and brotherhood of all. 

In this regard, our strategy to allay the fear of some Christians of 
the Marxist element in liberation theology is to see whether we can 
integrate this mode of analysis within the evolutionary vision of Teil¬ 
hard de Chardin, a framework which provided the context within 
which the famous Vatican II document, Gaudium et Spes, was formu¬ 
lated. In this document, the Teilhardian view of a single reality in 
process whose maturation point is Christ-Omega facilitated a re¬ 
reading of the Scriptures in which creation and redemption constitute 
two stages of a single process of salvation. 

Liberation theologians taking their cue from Gaudium et Spes base 
their theology on a single-history matrix. This would seem to provide 
the possibility of a rapprochement between Teilhard’s theology and 
their own. But while Gutierrez acknowledges the influence of Teilhard 
on the affirmation of Christ as the Lord of History and of the cosmos in 
Gaudium et Spes,^^ he sees a difference between Teilhard’s theology 
which he classifies as developmentalist^® and the liberation view which 
he claims is dialectical and revolutionary. By developmentalist, Gutier¬ 
rez means gradual and incremental change within one and the same 
framework. What is needed for Latin America, he claims, is a change 
in the framework itself, hence revolutionary change. Hugo Assmann 
also admits the influence of Teilhard on the understanding of his¬ 
torical reality, but, like Gutierrez, labels Teilhard’s theology pro- 
gressivist, relevant for the developed world but irrelevant to Latin 
American needs. Liberation discourse, according to these theo- 
logicians, must go beyond the language of development. 

I believe that liberation theologians, without a detailed examina¬ 
tion of Teilhard’s evolutionary progress, simply classified it according 
to the popular scientific view of evolution as gradual change. But 
development defined as gradual change does not properly and ade¬ 
quately describe the dynamics of evolution as understood by Teilhard. 
The evolutionary process as seen by Teilhard has various stages: geo¬ 
genesis as the evolution of matter, biogenesis as the rise of life, 
noogenesis as the evolution of consciousness. The passage from one 
stage to the other is not developmental in the sense of gradual, incre¬ 
mental or quantitative increase but a radical qualitative change, hence 
revolutionary. But it is not proper to describe the radical qualitative 
change from matter to life, let us say, as dialectical, if by this change is 


In any domain—whether it be the cells of a body, the members of a 
society or the elements of a spiritual synthesis—wmon . . . 

Through a neglect of this universal rule many a system of pantheism has 
led us astray to the cult of a great All in which individuals were sup¬ 
posed to be merged like a drop in the ocean or like a dissolving grain of 
salt.'' 


At the social level, creative union takes the form of love. Union 
through love is closer than purely economic and political association.'® 
While Marxist class analysis in terms of a dialectical struggle between 
the oppressed and the oppressor might be a useful method of under¬ 
standing the phenomenon of oppression, we need to see the deeper 
meaning of the cultural and social change of noogenesis as that of crea¬ 
tive union. Instead of looking at class struggle as the primary category 
for social analysis, we need to relativize it and see instead the con¬ 
vergence of classes through creative union as the primary category. By 
so doing, liberation theology can allay the fear expressed by Octo- 
gesima Adveniens (n. 34), that Marxist analysis because of its intimate 
link to Marxist ideology could lead to a totalitarian and violent society. 
Further reflection, of course, is needed to adequately integrate Marxist 
analysis within Teilhard’s theistic vision. We have simply tried to show 
how theology might find in Teilhard rather than in Marx the philo¬ 
sophic frame of reference needed for the articulation of the concept of 
liberation. 


The Problem of Immanence and Transcendence 


Official Church Teaching 

We begin with the central issue of immanance and transcendence. 
Recall what we said earlier: a problem arises because of the adoption 
of a world-view of a single history of salvation. Our first step in the 










investigation is to survey the teaching of the church on the relation 

an^fm^a ••deration, which is also between transcendence 

ana immanance. 

Gaudium et Spes gives the definitive guideline on the relation 
between transcendence and immanence when it says that “earthly 
progress must be carefully distinguished from the grLth of Chr sfl 
Kmgdom” and that “on this earth that kingdom ? already presem 
m mystery. ^ The conference of Latin-American Bishops^ held in 
Medelhn m 1968 following Gaudium et Spes adds that “all iLration is 
Iready m anticipation of full redemption in Christ.”*" In this state- 

eTInir -d Hberation is mentioned but no 

explanation is given as to whether liberation is the occasion for salva- 

Ct^LydXlfha'thVc^ 'Va!?h’e?t' 

Set" "'"S St tSn 

ho„...r ,de„.,fy,„g Th. pop. Z^Z' 

namely, the anthropological, the theological and the evangelkal’ 
Anthropologically, salvation is related to the socio-economic older' 
theologically redemption is related to creation; and evangelicallv’ 
harity is related to justice and peace in the temporal ordel*> The 
pope concludes that salvation is offerpH all 

thatth^n""" examination of the church’s teaching, we note 

growth of Christ’s Kingdom. 

A Survey of Liberation Theologians 

SilBigSr-SS 

which occure hisloricaily in libcraSn He ad*^'“W T ” 

hUloHca, even,,, .he,e „„„,d he „„ 



Another theologian, the Uruguayan Jesuit, Juan Luis Segundo, agrees 
with Gutierrez by affirming the causal relation between historical 
liberation and the kingdom.But neither Segundo nor Gutierrez pro¬ 
vide an explanation how the historical can promote the growth of the 
eschatological. They merely leave us with the assertion that “salvation 
is present at the heart of the man’s history.’’*^ 

Among these theologians, Leonardo Boff, in my view, has given the 
most thought to this question,^® one which the International Theo¬ 
logical Commission in October 1976 considered to constitute “one of 
the principal tasks of theology.’’^* Boff starts by simply assuming God’s 
presence in history, penetrating and permeating all aspects of reality.’^ 
This presence of God allows Boff to see a theological element in socio¬ 
economic liberation, thus legitimizing theological discourse which 
interprets sociological material in the light of faith, an interpretation 
he terms hermeneutic mediation.®^ The relation between the theo¬ 
logical and sociological dimensions is described by Boff thus: 

In Christian faith, “salvation’’ is a technical term, expressing the 
eschatological condition of the human being, risen and divinized, in the 
plenitude of the kingdom of God in eternity. But this definitive situation 
does not spring up full-blown only at the term of history. This situation 
is anticipated, prepared for, within the historical process. 

Boff offers four noetic models to help us see the convergence of sal¬ 
vation and liberation. These are the Chalcedonian, the sacramental, 
and agapic and the anthropological. These models, he explains, 
“involve both oneness and distinction —without total 
identity In the first model, Jesus Christ is of two natures but “these 
two natures are so unified that they constitute one and the some Jesus 














neighbor, for God is love. Again, the fundamental problem of how 
God is present in human historical acts of love is not explained, for if 
God is metaphysical, that is, otherworldly, nontemporal and tran¬ 
scendent, how can the Divine be immanent in the historical and 
temporal? 

Finally, Boffs anthropological model argues that just as the soul is 
immanent in the body, as body and soul are two principles that com¬ 
pose one being, salvation is immanent in historical liberation so that 
they constitute a single process. A difficulty with Boffs model has to do 
with the origin of the human soul. In classical theology which has 
adopted a two-realm conceptual framework of the metaphysical and 
the historical realms, the soul is metaphysical, having been directly 
created by God and then infused into a body prepared for it. But Boff 
cannot use this metaphysical and anthropological model since libera¬ 
tion theology has adopted a single history matrix. He needs an anthro¬ 
pology valid for a single history frame of reference, yet has not pro¬ 
vided us with one, nor has any other liberation theologian, for that 
matter, so that we can judge the validity of the claim that the soul is 
immanent in the body. 

We would note that before theology can even talk about historical 
liberation which causes and hastens the growth and coming of the 
kingdom, it needs to develop a language about God and man that is 
nonmetaphysical and derived from a single history view of reality. 
Marxist sociological discourse, which liberation theologians have 
chosen as the dialogue partner of theology in place of philosophy, does 
not have the vocabulary to express the transcendence of God and the 
Christian Faith. Existential discourse as an alternative is better suited 
for private salvation than for the social dimension that liberation theol¬ 
ogy wants to emphasize. 

Historical liberation as the means toward salvation as opposed to 
the classic view of an escape from history is meaningful only if, firstly, 
God is shown to be immanent in the world so that his action does 
indeed endow history with salvific power; and, secondly, if it is shown 
that the human composite is wholly historical, for how can the whole 
person be saved through historical liberation if part of him or her is 
otherworldly and non-historical? 

Schubert Ogden faults liberation theologians for being uncon¬ 
cerned with the metaphysical question about the being and action of 
God. He finds the reason for this unconcern in liberation theology’s 
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view of Faith as orthopraxis as opposed to orthodoxy. But even the 
view of Faith as orthopraxis does not exempt its proponents from pro¬ 
viding us with a doctrine of God and of man that justifies orthopraxis 
as historical liberation. If liberation theology rejects the metaphysical 
views of God and of man as bourgeois, then it must provide us with an 
alternative. Such a view must explain how divine transcendence is pro¬ 
tected if the metaphysical dimension which in the past served as the 
basis for God’s transcendence is rejected. Similarly, if the metaphysical 
nature of the human soul is denied, it must be shown how human tran¬ 
scendence can be achieved. 

It is not enough to simply say as liberation theologians do that God 
is immanent in history.It must be shown how God is immanent in a 
single history framework while at the same time preserving his tran¬ 
scendence. 

God's Immanence in History 

Let us therefore review the question of God’s immanence in history 
before we consider the second question of man’s total historicity. The 
liberation theologian Juan Luis Segundo says that God does not so 
much invade our history as that “our history invades the divine 
realm.’’*® He does not tell us however whether for him the divine realm 
is historical or not. If it is not historical, then we are back in the two- 
realm framework of metaphysical theology. If the divine is historical, 
he has to advise us how transcendence is safeguarded. 

Our first step to show God’s immanence in an evolving world is to 
go to the Scriptures and re-read them in the light of a modern evolu¬ 
tionary consciousness that the human phase is evolution becoming con¬ 
scious of itself.**® In the Scriptures, we are shown that God’s life is con¬ 
ceived as unending time rather than as the absence of time as classical 
theology influenced by Platonic metaphysics mistakenly thought.^* 
God, says the Bible, is both Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
end (Rev. 21:6). God is he who was, who is and who is to come (Rev. 
1:4; 4:8). Thus, God’s “divine time overflows, holds together and 
envelops all other times. 

But further critical reflection is necessary. To say that God’s life is 
to be seen in terms of the category of time rather than timelessness does 
not mean that God’s life is historicized, that is, subject to finitude, con¬ 
tingency and evolution. Rather, God is the Lord of history and of time. 
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God gives everything time to evolve to its maturation point. To use a 
noetic model, God is like a mother’s womb that gives time for the gesta¬ 
tion of the fetus. And so, we might metaphorically speak of the womb 
of God containing the evolving universe, of divine time enveloping 
history. 

For another noetic metaphor, let us use Teilhard’s model for the 
evolving world which is that of a tree.^^ If we think of the evolving 
world as a tree, then, theologically, we must think of God as its 
ground. To see God’s immanence in the evolving world, let us consider 
how the ground is immanent in a tree. If we reflect on the essential 
meaning of a tree, we see that the ground is included in its very defini¬ 
tion, for when we say that a tree is a living thing with roots, trunk, 
branches, leaves and so on, we see that the tree in its totality is struc¬ 
tured for the ground. The ground is immanent in a tree not physically 
but in a much deeper way, by being present in its very essence. And 
since the essence of a thing is what is deepest in it, it follows that the 
ground is most immanent in a tree. 

Similarly, God is immanent in history as its ground. God is struc¬ 
tured in the very meaning of history or rather, history is structured for 
God. And since the essence of history is what is deepest in it, therefore, 
God is more immanent to it than history is to itself. But while God is 
most immanent in history, his transcendence is not jeopardized for as 
its ground, he is dialectically other than history. 

Without a model like Teilhard’s, liberation theology will find it dif¬ 
ficult to make assertions about God’s immanence in history which at 
the same time safeguard his transcendence. We could end up histori- 
cizing God as some Whiteheadian process theologians have done.^^ 

Summarizing this section, we can say that God can be known as the 
immanent ground of history which unites history to himself in a crea¬ 
tive union of love resulting in the growth, maturation and transforma¬ 
tion of history into the kingdom of God. Instead of an escape from 
time, salvation is now by way of involvement in history. But for 
humanity to be integrally and totally liberated, it must be wholly his¬ 
torical. God’s salvific action through historical liberation cannot save 
the whole person if a part, namely, one’s soul, is, as classical theology 
holds, unevolved, hence, unhistorical and otherworldly. Therefore it is 
incumbent on liberation theology to resolve this issue if it is to justify 
salvation through historical liberation to provide an anthropology in 
which the whole person is historical but at the same time allows for 
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Christian transcendence. As we noted earlier, Marxist anthropology, 
while totally historical, fails to provide for Christian transcendence. 
Having given up the evolutionary framework, the possibility for a solu¬ 
tion is closed to liberation theology. 

Human Existence as Wholly Historical 

We will now attempt to show the total historicity of the human per¬ 
son within Teilhard’s evolutionary framework. For those with a meta¬ 
physical mindset, there is an understandable fear in the proposal that 
the whole person be evolved. The main cause of fear, it seems to me, 
comes from a faulty understanding of evolution. From a scientific 
point of view, evolution is a purely natural process in which matter 
evolves. Given this view, it would not have been God who created the 
human person but evolution. Furthermore, if it is the case that only 
matter evolves, then the possibility of a spiritual soul emerging from 
matter would be negated. From matter can come only matter, a more 
evolved form, perhaps, but still material. And if the soul is reduced to 
materiality, the Christian truth of our spiritual transcendence would 
be endangered. 

In contrast to the scientific mode is the philosophic and theological 
view of evolution which postulates God as its ground. It follows that 
God ultimately is the creator of the human person, not instantaneously 
and nontemporally, as in the metaphysical view, but temporally, by 
way of evolution. Furthermore, contrary to the popular notion that 
evolution is a purely material process, we affirm with Teilhard that, in 
fact, it is spiritual in nature, being the evolution of mind or conscious¬ 
ness. As Teilhard notes, “it is not in their germinal state that beings 
manifest themselves but in their florescence.’’^® Therefore if evolution 
gives rise to mind then this quality must have already have existed in 
the beginning in an obscure and primordial way.^® Thus matter is 
actually inchoate spirit or pre-conscious reality.**' Teilhard concludes, 
“Man was born entirely from the world —not only his flesh and bones 
but his incredible power of thought.’’^® The human is a single reality in 
which the body is tangential energy and the soul is radial energy, these 
two energies are but aspects of one and the same reality. 

The evolutionary view of human origins described here is not 
foreign to the Scriptures. The Bible teaches us that man is conceived 
monistically rather than dualistically as in hellenism.*® For the 
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Hebrews, “the body is the soul in its outward form.’’^® Again, a Biblical 
scholar observes that “in Old Testament Semitic thought, man is an 
indivisible unity, and this unity is given him by the creator. Unlike 
hellenistic dualism, they did not see themselves as body and soul but 
simply as God-given life (nepes). The same unity characterizes New 
Testament anthropology.’*®* 

Having shown the immanence of God in history and the total his¬ 
toricity of the human person within a single history context, we now 
have the theological basis for the rightful claim of liberation theology 
that integral liberation is by way of total immersion and involvement in 
history. It remains for us to show the relation between historical libera¬ 
tion and salvation—the growth of Christ’s Kingdom. 


but behind a temporal or historical veil. If it were so, the growth of the 
kingdom which the Church speaks of cannot be explained and his- 
mrical liberation to promote the growth of the kingdom cannot be 
justified. Time on earth would then be simply one of patient waiting 
and passive suffering. 


History and the Kingdom Yet To Come 

Having distinguished between the kingdom present and the king¬ 
dom to appear, let us next distinguish history from the kingdom to 
come. How is the kingdom yet to come related to human history? We 
shall call this variously the eschatological kingdom or the parousia. 

The eschatological kingdom is the new Jerusalem peopled by a new 
humanity in Jesus Christ. History, on the other hand, is the place for 
the old Adam, the old city. The kingdom as future is not a meta¬ 
physical dimension, that is, a region of timelessness. If it were, then we 
would have a problem showing how the nonhistorical nature of the 
coming kingdom could be immanent in history. The eschatological 
kingdom has to be conceived processively, that is, as the fulness of time 
of the kingdom here below. As a Scripture scholar notes, “that world 
whose centre is the risen Christ, still lives in a certain time, just as it is 
situated in a certain place. ’’®2 He adds that this certain time and place 
are in relation to our present time and place, a “new” and “higher’’ 
time and place.®® It is precisely because the eschatological kingdom is 
in the category of time that it can be immanent in history. 

But eschatological time is not the same as historical time. They 
represent different dimensions of one and the same salvation history 
and are as different as are the time dimensions of the biosphere and the 
noosphere. Historical time is the time proper to the noosphere; bio¬ 
logical time pertains to the biosphere. Plants and animals are ruled by 
biological time while the human being as self-conscious is ruled by his¬ 
torical time. To attain historical time, an animal must evolve toward 
self-consciousness. So, too, in order for human life to attain the 
eschatological dimension, it must be transformed into the new life in 
Christ. History, of course, has its own future in which present struc¬ 
tures are transformed, cultures and civilizations evolve and science and 
technology develop. This historical future is also the region of the 
Communist Utopia. But the future in which the eschatological king¬ 
dom is situated is beyond all these. It cannot be identified with any his- 


Historical Liberation and the Coming of Salvation 

The Kingdom Here and the Kingdom To Come 

We begin our reflection by recalling the parameters set by the 
church’s teaching. Gaudium et Spes tells us that earthly progress must 
be distinguished from Christ’s Kingdom. Evangelii Nuntiandi adds 
that eschatological salvation is already here in this life but will find its 
fulfillment in eternity. And the Medellin statement says that “all lib¬ 
eration is already an anticipation of full redemption in Christ.’’ 

Let us first consider the relation between the kingdom that is 
already here and the kingdom that is to come. The use of static cate¬ 
gories cannot properly bring out their true relationship. If the king¬ 
dom were already here and abides with us, there is no point to speak of 
its return. One has to think in terms of processive categories and say 
that the kingdom that is already here is evolving or growing. The king¬ 
dom that is yet to come by contrast is the kingdom as fully evolved. 
They are not two distinct entities but phases of growth of one and the 
same reality. The noetic model that may be helpful is that of birth. 
The kingdom already here but hidden from view is the kingdom in the 
womb of God, as it were. The kingdom to come is the one that will be 
manifested at birth. Or, to use the Scriptural metaphor, the kingdom 
here below is like a seed that is buried m the ground, hence, hidden. 
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torical structure, even if such a structure is a liberating one. for all his- 

tory and its myriad forms will pass away. . i • a 

To speak of the otherness and transcendence of the kingdom yet to 
come in relation to history, we use prefixes such as trans-. supra , p^t- 
or ultra- But we must be careful that we do not translate these terms 
into metaphysical discourse in which the transhistoncal is outside time 
altogether. The transhistorical must be understood within the category 
of process as the fulness of time of the historical, the fruition and 
maturation of history. It is history fully transformed and consum¬ 
mated. the omega of the historical process. As such, it has a qualita¬ 
tively different form, order and unity than that of history. 

The Kingdom Here Below and History 

Liberation theologians speak of the kingdom here below as being at 
the heart of history. The Instruction from the Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith (1984) however warns some liberation theo¬ 
logians that they tend to “identify the kingdom of God and its growth 
with the human liberation movement, and to make history itself the 
subject of its own development, as a process of the self-redemption of 
man by means of the class struggle” (IX. no. 3). They are also accused 
by the same Instruction of politicizing the Faith (XI. no. 6) and of 

sacralizing politics (XI. no. 17). j u- 

The problem is how to distinguish the kingdom on earth and his¬ 
tory without separating them into two separate realms, the 
physical and the physical respectively, as in classical theology, but 
instead distinguishing them within one and the same single processive 
view of reality. 

The relation between the kingdom here below and history might 
best be articulated using a processive noetic model, that of a seed that 
must die in order that it may have new life and form. In this mode . 
there are two distinguishable phases in one and the same process of 
germination and growth. The first is the dying^hase or the dissolution 
stage when the seed form breaks down. The second is the germination 
phase in which a new form emerges. This noetic model was used by St. 
Paul to illustrate the mystery of baptism and resurrection.^* Thus, his¬ 
tory represents the dying phase of the salvific process, while the king¬ 
dom here represents the resurrection or germination phase. 

Political, economic and social structures of history belong to the 
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dying phase while the salvation in Christ belongs to the resurrection 
phase. Thus, historical structures and the kingdom on earth belong to 
one and the same process but are not identical. They are as distinct as 
dying is from rising, and one cannot hope for a greater difference than 
this. It is impossible to reduce one to the other, yet. paradoxically, they 
cannot be more closely connected. As history advances towards the 
eschatological future, death possesses more and more of history. But 
this passing away of history is not in vain, for Christ incarnated himself 
in history and is the first fruit of the salvific process. If we die with 
Christ we will rise with him.” 

Dying with Christ is not merely a private individualistic process of 
renouncing one’s personal sins but is a social process of struggle against 
sinful social structures, “burying” these oppressive structures, as it 
were. As these oppressive structures are changed for less oppressive 
ones, we gain a measure of socio-political and economic liberation. 
But as long as we are in the sphere of history, we are never completely 
liberated. Paradoxically, it is by the demise of each succeeding his¬ 
torical structure that the kingdom advances. 

To use Scriptural imagery we can look at the kingdom as the people 
of God advancing towards the land flowing with milk and honey. 
While on the way. the people of God erect or build tents which are 
provisional structures. Historical structures are precisely “tents” that 
must sooner or later be pulled down. Historical structures that are pre¬ 
served beyond their time oppress the people of God. The task of libera¬ 
tion is precisely the relativization of these structures. For we do not 
have here a lasting city. The kingdom is the final form of history. In 
order for this to emerge, initial and intermediate forms must give way. 
To be involved in liberation then is to be an undertaker of all these 
intermediate forms. The task of liberation theology is to assist the 
removal of oppressive historical structures and to erect new less oppres¬ 
sive ones. As Teilhard notes, “in the case of the definitive union with 
God in omega, we can see that if the world is to be divinized it must, m 
each one of us and in its totality, lose its visible form. And he adds_ 
“From the Christian point of view. that, in virtue^ of the death ot 
Christ, is the life-giving function of human death. ” 

Summarizing this section we note that history and the kingdom 
here below do not have identical forms. The form of the kmgdom 
which is eschatological cannot be identified with any historical form 
which is relative and provisional. Thus, the danger of destroying the 
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ence where what is outside or beyond another cannot also be within it. 

To aid us in seeing that what is most transcendent is also most 
immanent, let us use again the process model of the germinating 
seed.®® For the seed, the transcendent phase is its maturation point 
when it reaches the fulness of its reality which in this case is the fruit. 
The fruit is the omega point, the fulness of being and truth of the seed. 
It is the fulness of being of the seed because without it, the seed will not 
germinate. The fruit liberates the seed, as it were, from germinal life. 
The fruit is also the fulness of truth of the seed because it manifests 
what the seed is; it reveals or unfolds the meaning hidden in the seed. 
The process of germination and other transformations of the seed into 
the seedling, the tree, the flower and finally the fruit is a process of 
transcendence, that is, a process tending towards fulness of being and 
truth. Each stage in the process represents a higher level of transcend¬ 
ence till the fulness of transcendence is reached in the fruit. 

Let us return to the stage of the seed and see the fruit in relation to 
it. In the unfolding of the seed, the fruit is the last to emerge, it is what 
is most hidden in the seed. The fruit is at the very heart of the seed, so 
to speak; it is what is deepest in it. It follows that it is most immanent. 
Thus, the fruit which is the most transcendent is also the most imma¬ 
nent in any given reality in process. The omega which is most tran¬ 
scendent is also the most immanent. 

Taking now historical liberation as a process whose omega is the 
eschatological kingdom, it follows that the kingdom which is most 
transcendent is also the most immanent to history. The kingdom, we 
can now rightly say, is at the very heart and center of history. Since 
Christ is the Omega of history, Christ is what is most immanent to his¬ 
tory, more immanent to history than history is to itself. 

To identify the kingdom with history is not really to make the king¬ 
dom immanent. The Instruction on the theology of liberation (1984) 
from the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith holds that to do so 
is to fall into historicist immanentism (IX, no. 3). But this cannot be so 
for history is not really immanent to itself. Historicist immanentism is 
meaningful only within a two-realm frame of reference in which his¬ 
tory is identified with the immanent and the kingdom with the tran¬ 
scendent or metaphysical realm. If the metaphysical realm is abolished 
and we resituate the kingdom within history, it follows its transcend¬ 
ence is destroyed and one falls into historicist immanentism. 

But within a Teilhardian processive discourse, history is not to be 


transcendence of the kingdom is avoided. Yet, a problem arises. How 
can the kingdom be immanent in history if it cannot be identified with 
a historical form, say, a liberating one? Does not logic itself require 
that to be immanent in history is to be historical? Yet, we claim that 
the kingdom is not historical. How then can it be immanent in history? 
Are we not in fact separating the kingdom from history and really 
returning to the two-realm framework? Accordingly, we need to con¬ 
sider as the final part of our paper, the nature of the immanence of the 
kingdom in history. It would seem that if the kingdom is transcendent 
it cannot also be immanent and if it is made immanent we destroy its 
transcendence. Classical theology opted for transcendence at the 
expense of immanence while liberation theology it would seem has 
opted for immanence at the expense of transcendence. 


The Immanence of the Kingdom in History 

The problem facing liberation theologians is to show that the 
eschatological kingdom which is transcendent is also immanent in his¬ 
tory without destroying its transcendence. Recall Leonardo Boffs 
noetic models, namely, the Chalcedonian, the sacramental, the agapic 
and the anthropological. These models, however, do not show how the 
nonhistorical divine nature of Christ can be inside history, how the soul 
which is unevolved but directly created can be immanent in the 
evolved animal body. We have already indicated that because the 
eschatological kingdom is in the category of time rather than timeless¬ 
ness, the possibility of its immanence in historical time is greater than 
the possibility of a timeless reality being in a temporal one. 

This requires that we show how it is possible for one time dimension 
to be in another. Recall as we said earlier that the kingdom in history is 
part of a single process which has two phases, death and resurrection. 
The kingdom, we noted, is the resurrection or emergent phase of the 
salvific process. It represents the new life in Christ, the new Jerusalem, 
the new earth, the new Adam, which are of a higher order of reality 
than the historical phase, hence, the transcendent phase of history. We 
now want to show that this transcendent phase is also immanent in the 
historical phase. But we want to add that it is more immanent to 
history than history is to itself, and that it is precisely because it is tran¬ 
scendent that it is also immanent. This paradoxical statement becomes 
a contradiction and an impossibility in a metaphysical frame of refer¬ 













